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MODERN CREED-BUILDING 



W. HARVEY-JELLIE, DR. ES LET. 
Montreal, Canada 



It has become customary for students 
of church history to speak about the 
first four centuries of our era as the age 
of creed-building. It was the age in 
which Christian men who had experi- 
enced the power of divine grace and 
had pondered deeply upon the truths 
which had come to them through the 
early pioneers and preachers of the 
evangel brought forth their cherished 
conceptions of the Christ and his gospel 
into the stormy atmosphere of dialectics. 
Their earnest desire was to come 
to a general agreement regarding the 
interpretation of the great Christian 
facts and to find an acceptable verbal 
expression of the common belief. These 
objects were practically attained at 
Nicaea and at Chalcedon in the greatest 
of the ecumenical councils. The result 
was the production of the Creed. As a 
general rule, the churches of today hold 
that the Creed then compiled expresses 
a correct interpretation of the faith; 
and a man is held to be orthodox or 
heterodox according to his acceptance 
or rejection of this traditional Christian 
creed. 

But we have all come to recognize 
that it is quite possible for a man to be 
orthodox in head and heterodox in heart. 
He may profess a complete agreement 
with every article in the Creed and 
may at the same time reject every one 
of them in his practical daily life. 
And in this case what is called the 
Creed is not in any sense his own. He 



merely proposes, and he fails to practice. 
So we arrive at the conclusion that a 
man's creed, as a matter of fact, con- 
tains just what has been made his very 
own in deep personal conviction — 
nothing more, nothing less. Hence no 
man can really accept a ready-made 
creed, no matter how venerable and how 
impressive may be the authorities who 
compiled it. He must build his own 
creed in living experience, line upon 
line, until he can say from out of a 
sincere heart, "This is what I believe, 
and I believe it because I have found it 
true in my own experience and have 
discovered that it can stand every test 
of heart and intellect." The debates 
which rent the early church must be 
fought out again in the heart of the indi- 
vidual believer. Only when the finished 
product of his thought upon the facts 
of the faith harmonizes with the Creed 
which was produced at Nicaea can 
he call the Creed his own. Many a 
time I have been tempted to take the 
words which Tennyson applied to human 
life and apply them to the intellectual 
content of our belief and say that 
creeds are 

not as idle ore 
But iron dug from central gloom 
And heated hot with burning fears 
And plunged in baths of hissing tears 
And battered with the shocks of doom 
For shape and use. 

This is what I have found, and I give 
my personal experience for what it is 
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worth, believing that it may prove 
suggestive to many a believer and to 
many a preacher in these days when 
very few of us escape the experience of 
intellectual doubts and difficulties re- 
garding the faith. A man's creed, if it 
is to stand the terrible testing to which 
it will assuredly be subjected in the 
twentieth century, must be thrice built. 
The present writer has had to build his 
creed thrice before he reached his 
present crowning conviction of the fact 
that the evangel is in very truth the 
power of God, working for salvation. 
Twice has he been compelled to pull 
down the whole structure and to rebuild, 
stone by stone. But the final product 
is more of a living, potent reality, more 
fraught with ardent thought, more 
instinct with the vital energy of genuine 
experience, than the beliefs of earlier 
years. In this he is surely experiencing 
a common experience in the formation 
of a creed. 

We build our creed first of all in the 
gracious atmosphere of a Christian home 
or in Sabbath school. With all the 
simplicity of a child's receptive mind, we 
learn the stories of the Bible and won- 
deringly trace the footsteps of the 
Prophet of Nazareth from Bethlehem 
to Calvary. Sometimes strange ques- 
tionings arise in the mind as to the 
reason and the justice of these far-off 
acts of God in the dawning days of 
revelation. But as a rule we find little 
difficulty in accepting the facts of the 
gospel and their traditional evangelical 
interpretation. What was the belief 
of our mothers and fathers or of some 
kindly teacher or revered minister we 
accept as a divinely given faith which 
lies beyond the pale of doubt or rejec- 



tion. This early faith is, indeed, a 
simple, beautiful thing. It touches the 
heart and changes the life and eventually 
may fire him who holds it with a hallowed 
zeal for the proclamation of the gospel 
and the quest of souls. It was this simple 
creed, learned in the home and the class, 
that appealed to many of us with a 
power so resistless that we determined to 
renounce the prospects of gain and fame 
offered by many a secular calling in 
order to devote ourselves to the onerous, 
and sometimes thankless, calling of the 
Christian ministry. And we went to 
our chosen task with something of a 
combative assurance in our beliefs 
which defied opposition and despised 
doubt. 

But very soon there came the dis- 
cipline of a keen intellectual testing. 
And this comes to almost every man 
who becomes acquainted with modern 
thought in modern journalism. But 
it is peculiarly the experience of the 
man who plunges into university life or 
who graduates in the classes of a theo- 
logical college. He is compelled to test 
his belief in the light of philosophic 
thought. He is called upon to examine 
the arguments of the numerous thinkers 
who have denied the faith and to defend 
his own position against the champions 
of unbelief. Every article in his early 
creed has to be tested in the crucible in 
the laboratory of modern critical 
thought. The discipline is stern and 
often cruel. Very frequently a man 
finds that, when he has to state the 
grounds of his faith in controversial 
manner, it will not hold, and the whole 
fabric of his belief comes crashing down 
about him in utter ruin. The despair 
of a great disillusioning, the loneliness 
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of the heart that has lost its idol, over- 
whelms him, and he can only talk in 
accents of hopeless regret of the "hal- 
lowed glory of that faith which once was 
mine." This is precisely what many 
of us have experienced. But it was not 
the whole experience, or never should 
we have gone forward to the posi- 
tion we hold today in the ministry or 
in the church. Most probably we 
found, in course of time, that, though 
the superstructure had given way, the 
foundation held. The Christ of the 
Gospels was for us the Christ of expe- 
rience. With an unshakable personal 
grasp of Christ as a Savior and cling- 
ing tenaciously to the few facts which 
we had been able to rescue from the 
general ruin, we set out to rebuild 
our creed. Little by little it expanded 
and grew. Much that we had learned 
in earlier years had to be discarded; 
much had to be remodeled ; and almost 
every article which was retained from 
the earlier creed was now supported 
by utterly different reasonings and 
viewed in a vastly more critical light. 
And so, at the end of this period of 
intellectual testing, we again came forth 
with a creed which we believed was 
capable of standing every test of the 
philosopher and the critic, and which was 
calculated to commend itself to modern 
thinking men. It was perhaps a some- 
what colder, somewhat sterner, creed; 
but it had gained immeasurably more 
than it had lost, in that it had added 
the clear qualities of thought to the 
emotional qualities of the heart. 
And we faced our congregations as 
men who, at least, were able to 
give a reason for the faith that was 
in us. 



But the faith which was ours when 
we quitted the theological hall was not 
to stand without much modification. 
The next great period of discipline had 
to be faced. It was the stage of the 
practical experience of life. The years 
brought with them toil and trial beyond 
all expectation. Again the preacher 
has to battle out in personal experiences 
the question whether the gospel which he 
proclaims "works" in everyday life. 
He has to meet a baffling providence. 
He is utterly perplexed regarding the 
problem of unanswered prayer. He 
discovers that his cherished convictions 
on many a great truth are untenable in 
actual life. If affliction comes to him, 
or failure, or poverty, it may be that 
he is plunged into doubts and fears 
which bring him to the verge of infidelity. 
One day he is a Deist, the next an 
Agnostic, the next a seeker after God; 
and at best he can utter the prayer 
of the man of the Gospels who meekly 
bore the great Master's rebuke, crying, 
"Lord, I believe .... help thou mine 
unbelief." And as days go on he 
recovers somewhat of his faith. He 
begins to rebuild his creed on the basis 
of experience. One by one he adds new 
articles to that creed. Each one repre- 
sents a struggle, an agony in which he 
has passed through a veritable Geth- 
semane, or a crucifixion which has been 
his personal Calvary. But in the end 
he passes out into the resurrection light, 
and the faith that now is his may be a 
more limited one — stern, clear-cut, and 
definite — but it has the incomparable 
advantage of bearing in its every article 
the priceless quality of experience. 
This is the creed which will prove a 
working creed and will win the approval 
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of men. It will be a happy thing for 
the preacher when he grasps the whole 
Christian gospel — nay, I had almost 
said the whole Nicaean Creed — with all 
the united force of heart and intellect 
and experience. For then assuredly he 
will become a prince of preachers. But 
the only creed he can ever preach with 
lasting and wide results will certainly 
be a creed which he has thrice built — 
in the receptive period of early con- 



fidence, in the critical period of intel- 
lectual inquiry, and in the active period 
of life's experiences. When he has 
passed through these stages, there will 
be a ring of conviction that wins a 
hearing from the strong and the weak, 
the ambitious and the baffled, the toil- 
ing and the tempted, as he utters the 
solemn word credo on vital questions 
of the soul and its God, of time and 
eternity. 



ST. PAUL'S VIEW OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION BODY {Concluded) 



REV. A. E. WHATHAM 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Louisville, Kentucky 



We are now in a position to return to 
St. Paul's idea of the resurrection body, 
which includes the body alive at the 
Second Coming, and to say that he 
too viewed the resurrection body as 
the identical former body revived, 
altered solely in its power to resist 
decay, a power which altered merely 
the property of the substance of the 
body and not the substance itself. We 
see this in his statement, "Not for that 
we would be unclothed, but that we 
would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up of life" 
(II Cor. S : 4 ). 

Now what is the significance of this 
expression, "clothed upon"? Clothed 
upon with what ? Some scholars, push- 
ing the illustration farther than the 
apostle ever meant it to be interpreted, 
have seen here a clothing with a spiritual 



body to which St. Paul is supposed to 
allude in verse 1, in his statement touch- 
ing our building of God eternal in the 
heavens. But this building is not a 
separate body, a sort of Ka or " double " 
which the Egyptians believed belonged 
to the man equally with his natural, 
physical body. It is merely the design 
of a body, similar to the design referred 
to in the words, "Thine eyes did see 
mine unformed substance; and in 
thy book they were all written, even 
the days that were ordained for me, 
when as yet there was none of them" 
(Ps. 139:16). As, therefore, with the 
present body, which was ever eternal in 
the mind of God, even so our future 
body is similarly eternal in his mind. 
That by which we shall therefore be 
clothed hereafter, according to the 
apostle, is not another body, but a power 



